point, would seem to oe one m wnicn rauon levels are just sumciem LU supply popular needs while markets have only a limited amount of unra-tioned commodities. Over the last several decades there have been fluctuations back and forth between severe shortages and a relative abundance of supplies, rather than a stable, "optimal" level of needed food and other items.
The urban social control system can also weaken if political and other changes run counter to the control principles upon which it is based. This occurred in a major way in the decade after 1966, and we can gauge the weaknesses of the system most clearly by considering what went wrong in those years. A set of changes initiated by the Cultural Revolution, which began in 1966, contributed to a rise in urban social disorder and crime and was particularly manifested in growing juvenile delinquency. One major source of these problems was the fact that, beginning in the early 1960s, urban secondary schools began to turn out more graduates each year than the urban economy could absorb. Then, in the Cultural Revolution itself, millions of urban students were involved in Red Guard activities, rebelling against the leaders in their schools, cities, and the nation, and in the process gaining experience in political debate, physical combat, and even the handling of weapons. This period of extraordinary freedom and power for students, approved initially by Mao and other national leaders, was brought to a halt in 1968 by an effort to end the disorders of the Cultural Revolution. Red Guards were simply declared "graduated" and then mobilized to go settle in the countryside to remold their thinking and behavior. This campaign to resettle urban youths in the countryside continued in subsequent years, with 1 to 2 million urban secondary school graduates resettled each year. But the campaign was not very popular with most urban youths, nor with their parents. It meant that they would have to leave their families and settle in distant and poor villages, ones sometimes inhabited by minority groups speaking a different language, and they were given very little hope of ever being able to return to an urban area, much less to their native city. Urban Chinese with strong family and mobility orientations resented the "bitter fate" this represented formittee and police station personnel. At the same time, many of these residents' committee and small-group leaders are old and not very spry, so that they have a difficult time coping with any serious (or numerous) social control problems in their neighborhoods. The result of all of these features is that many residents may try to stay on the right side of the local leaders and say the right things in their presence, but curse them behind their backs and feel no guilt about maintaining only a minimal involvement in neighborhood activities.
